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For War or for Education. 

President Eliot suggested much more than he 
said in one of the pregnant sentences of his speech 
at the Tuskegee quarter-centennial on the 4th of 
March. He was pleading for the establishment of 
such an institution as Tuskegee in every one of the 
Southern States, and for the aid of the national gov- 
ernment in creating them, in order that an adequate 
number of trained farmers, mechanics, miners, teach- 
ers, nurses, etc., may be sent out in all the districts 
where colored people are numerous enough to neces- 
sitate separate educational facilities. What specially 
struck our attention in what Dr. Eliot said was this : 

" The government which can afford to spend $8,000,000 
on one battleship and to build a fleet of these short-lived 
monsters, and whose annual expenditure is more than 
$1,000,000,000, ought to be able and eager to help the 
Southern States to lift up, not only the black race on 
which it forced a sudden liberty, but the white race too, 
which had long suffered deeply from the concomitant 
evils of African slavery." 

It is not difficult to discover in these words a 
lurking irony which amounts to a severe arraignment 
of the manner in which the government is pouring 
out money like water in building and maintaining 
these naval " monsters," while so many of the most 
pressing vital concerns of the national life are com- 
pelled year after year literally to go begging for a 
mere pittance of support. 

That the government will undertake to help the 
South, or to aid it to help itself, in the way suggested, 
while spending such great sums for military and 
naval purposes is not to be expected. Dr. Eliot does 
not expect it, whatever his words, literally taken, 
may say. He knows very well that we cannot, or at 
any rate will not, " afford " to do both at the same 
time, and herein lies the irony of his utterance. 
Even if the government could afford to do so, it will 
not do it. The habit of spending such enormous 
amounts upon the instruments of brute force, as if 
the nation's life and welfare depended primarily 
thereon, naturally lessens appreciation of the value 
of moral and educational forces, if it does not lead 
to their entire neglect. Here is where the difficulty 
chiefly lies. A measure introduced into Congress 
providing for the spending of only 11,000,000 a year 
for eight years in aiding the states to establish schools 
of the Tuskegee type for the industrial training of 
the negroes and poor whites of the South would 
probably receive very little support, however clearly 
it might be shown that such action would be both 
constitutional and highly promotive of the prosperity 
and wealth of the nation as a whole. One can well 
imagine the kinds of pleas that would be put up 
against it. Such unusual measures for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of a great section of the country, 
and, in consequence, of the general public welfare, 



will not get a generous hearing, if any at all, in the 
national halls of legislation, so long as new eight- 
million-dollar battleships are voted with as little com- 
punction as at the present time. A manifest change 
is coming over those who hold the national purse 
strings, but it has not gone far enough yet to check 
seriously the outlay on armaments. 

Speaking of an eight-million-dollar battleship sug- 
gests what might be done in educational lines with 
the money annually spent by the government on the 
navy and army, with other related expenses. This 
sum is in round numbers two hundred millions yearly. 
If the whole amount were devoted to public educa- 
tion, it would duplicate the work done by our entire 
free public school system in the forty-five States and 
the Territories, which is carried on at an annual 
cost of just over two hundred millions. If devoted 
to college and university work, it would enable us to 
maintain eight new institutions of higher learning for 
every one now in existence. If devoted to industrial 
education in the South, for which President Eliot 
was pleading, it would, in a single year, provide for 
the establishment of no less than eighty Tuskegees, 
nearly seven per State, with all buildings and endow- 
ments as good as those of the great school which 
Dr. Booker T. Washington and his friends have 
created. 

A single one of the "short-lived monsters," at 
eight millions (the latest one projected is to cost ten 
millions), would build and endow four Tuskegees, 
and the Tuskegees would not be " old junk " at the 
end of a dozen years ! Why cannot Congress rest a 
bit on the naval program and turn the money for 
one battleship — just one — into Tuskegees, simply 
to see how it would feel to have the change? It 
would not take much time, and the risk of seeing the 
country invaded and ruined by a foreign foe could 
probably be safely taken for so short a season. If 
the experiment did not prove satisfactory, it could 
easily be abandoned, probably before the foreign foe 
found out what we had been doing. 

A few simple comparisons like those given above 
enable one to realize how seriously the nation suffers 
in its most vital interests, by the consumption of 
such vast sums, drawn from the people by taxation, 
upon the "short-lived monsters" and other similar 
instruments of destruction which contribute nothing 
to its productive efficiency and whose protective 
power, whatever it may be, is in no wise commen- 
surate with the wealth which they consume or pre- 
vent from coming into being. A nation may, from 
false ideals and traditional prejudices, persist in doing 
this and yet prosper to a considerable degree, but no 
nation can " afford " to do it, in any true meaning of 
that term. Whatever is gained in immediate strength 
and security from the physical point of view is lost 
several times over, in the long run, through the 
paralysis of moral force and fibre by dependence 
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upon gross materialistic satisfactions and supports, 
and through that probably weakest of all weaknesses 
which comes from leaving ignorant, crude and flabby 
the masses, or any considerable sections of the masses, 
of the population. 

A Lesson of the Earthquake. 

The appalling calamity which has destroyed San 
Francisco and left three hundred thousand people 
for the time houseless and helpless has called forth 
such an exhibition of sympathy and practical help- 
fulness as has probably never before been witnessed 
in human history. The amount which has been con- 
tributed by the nation for relief amounts at this 
moment to nearly 125,000,000. The national Con- 
gress, State legislatures, municipalities, chambers of 
commerce, business corporations, churches, clubs and 
societies of every kind, daily papers, men, women and 
children, rich and poor alike, have joined in the great 
contribution for the relief of the suffering inhabitants 
of the stricken city. Great trains loaded to the roof 
with supplies have sped like the wind across the 
continent and poured their treasures out at the feet 
of the needy. Even the hands of Europe and Asia 
have been generously stretched across the seas to help. 

It has been — after making all proper allowance 
for the superficial and spasmodic — a marvelous 
phenomenon of human sympathy and fraternity, 
creditable in the highest degree to the people of 
the nation and of the world. It has revealed a 
wealth of unselfish social interest and fellow feel- 
ing and regard which few of us had suspected to 
exist. It has made us feel that the race, after all, 
is less sordid and gross and selfish and mean than 
we had sometimes been tempted to believe. It has 
deepened our respect for humanity and enlarged 
and strengthened our faith in the future greatness 
and spiritual glory of human society. It has 
given us a conception of the unity of the world, 
and of what that unity means in practical exercise, 
which we had before only half realized. How easy 
it is to-day, with our wires and railways and cables 
and swift ships and immeasurable resources, for 
men to be one, to move and act together, to bear one 
another's burdens, and share one another's blessings 
and joys ! People who can do, almost with the 
quickness of the lightning, what has been done at 
San Francisco, at Courridres, in starving Japan, 
at Vesuvius — what is there which they cannot 
do to serve and help one another, if there be first 
a willing and determined mind! 

Earthquakes are unavoidable calamities, at any 
rate, in the present state of the scientific control 
of the world. In thinking over the way in which 
sympathy and cooperative goodwill have mastered 
the San Francisco earthquake, to the extent at any 
rate of saving its victims from many of the most 
fearful results that would have come of it, we 



have been compelled to picture to ourselves what 
might be done to save the world entirely from 
any repetition of the calamity of war, if only an 
attempt could be made to do so with the same 
depth of feeling, intensity and unity of goodwill 
and swiftness of action that have characterized the 
effort to save the earthquake victims. A great 
war like that in Manchuria is tenfold more appalling 
in destruction of property, in loss of life, in the ruin 
of homes, in whatever way you judge it, than any 
earthquake that has ever rent the earth and swallowed 
up men and cities. Try a moment's figuring on it. 

But war is a perfectly preventable calamity 
always. It happens by the will and work of men ; 
never otherwise. If men had their way, we should 
have no more earthquakes — not even for the culti- 
vation of the spirit of benevolence, much less for the 
sake of developing heroism and other manly virtues ; 
and as for " brilliancy " and " glory," these seismic 
catastrophes are considered a very sorry field. It is 
even most difficult to be patient with nature for let- 
ting them loose upon us. We bow in helpless submis- 
sion, that is all. If men only felt so about war, 
which they are perfectly able to prevent, the direful 
scourge would be at once and forever banished from 
the world. The demonstration of the moral and prac- 
tical power of living, united, universal, cooperative 
human interest and sympathy exhibited in the swift 
relief of San Francisco leaves no longer any excuse 
for war at any time or at any place in our world of 
men. It can be banished the moment that men wish 
it to be ; and this unique and magnificent exhibition 
of the growing spirit of unity and mutual service 
among men leads us to believe that at no distant 
day it will rise to a still greater and more glorious 
accomplishment, and rid the world of its oldest and 
most shameful evil. 

Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 

The seventy-eighth annual business meeting of the 
American Peace Society will be held in the Society's 
room, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, May 18, at 

2 o'clock P. M., to receive the annual reports of the 
directors and the treasurer, to choose officers for the 
coming year, and to transact any other business properly 
coming before the meeting. 

The annual dinner for the members and their friends 
will be given in the evening of the same day at half-past 
six o'clock at the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 

3 Joy Street. Tickets for the dinner will be one dollar 
each, and should be applied for without delay. 

The speakers of the evening will be Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, Member of Congress from Missouri and Presi- 
dent of the Interparliamentary Group in Congress, and 
Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly and 



